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dian painters, and some specimens of the great 
moderns Delacroix, and especially Decamps. Re- 
turning to the vestibule, we may now penetrate 
the apartments of the chatelet, which, from the 
point of view of the ornamentation and furniture, 
offer a good example of the opulence of the time 
of Louis XIV. Our illustration shows one of the 
salons in its general aspect, while another illus- 
tration reproduces a magnificent commode, which 
forms part of the furniture in this salon. The 
chamber and cabinet of "M. le Prince" are equally 
magnificent. Then comes a long gallery, on the 
walls of which are painted " the actions of M. le 
Prince," that is to say, of the Grand Conde* ; and 
then the "cabinet des singes," where some French 
painters, full of sprightly wit, have rivaled and 
surpassed the Italian grotesque compositions. 

The interior decoration of Chantilly is difficult 
to describe, unless one had recourse to a mere 
technical inventory of each room. The reason is 
that the decoration of these vast galleries and ves- 
tibules and domes forms really part of the archi- 
tecture. Their beauty depends on the proportions, on 
the arches, on the perspec- 
tive effects, on the sculp- 
tural ornamentation of the 
cornices, plasters and brack- 
ets. In Chantilly you will 
find no rose and white 
salons, or dining-rooms in 
buff and gold, that might 
be copied by any intelli- 
gent upholsterer. The dec- 
oration here is fixed ; it 
forms part and parcel of 
the building itself. It is 
intended to last for ages, 
and it is age which will 
give its mellow tones to 
oak and stone and marble 
alike. As for the treasures 
of art that Chantilly con- 
tains, this is not the place 
to describe them, and, for 
that matter, mere descrip- 
tion of any art treasures is 
unsatisfactory and useless 
enough. The only merit 
to which these lines may 
lay claim is that they 
call attention to illustra- 
tions by which the reader 
may form some idea of the 
architectural and construc- 
tive beauties of Chantilly, 
and also of the splendor of 
its internal arrangement. 
The architect, it may be 
remarked, has had to con- 
tend against extraordinary 
difficulties in utilizing to 
the best advantage the 
irregular shape of the 
ground. He has succeeded 
admirably. Nowhere does 
the plan of Chantilly offer 



holes and corners without issue. Entrances and exits 
communicate commodiously and ingeniously; and, 
from whatever point we examine it, the whole 
structure appears to have its axes, its equilibrium, 
and its harmony. The exterior of the Chateau is 
very beautiful and varied, and the silhouette of 
each facade original and charming, while at the 
same time retaining something of princely grandeur. 
Chantilly, rising gracefully from its bed of waters, 
has the quality of rarity of situation, and its ele- 
gant architecture is a happy adaptation of the 
contours of the styles of the past to the require- 
ments of the present. 



White as a ground color sets off charmingly 
blues, purples, browns,^ violets, greens and reds. 
Good combinations for 'blue are gold, pink, buff, 
salmon ; lighter tones of blues, drabs and yellows ; 
for red, lemon, pale blue, gold and green. On a 
ground of black the colors to harmonize best in 
contrast are pink, lemon, drab, gold greens, light 
blues, salmon and purple.— The Painters 1 Magazine. 



SANITARY HOUSE FURNISHING. 

By Glenn Brown, A. A. I. A., 

Consulting Architect for House Sanitation, Washington, D. C. 

THE KITCHEN.— PART II. 

(See Illustration on opposite page.) 
7ZL HE kitchen, where the food is prepared, is one 
^-J of the most important rooms in the house 
from a sanitary standpoint. Here small particles 
of organic matter are to be found in the dust and 
dirt. Here also is prepared and kept, before and 
after preparation, the food which permeates every 
part of our body, through the blood channels. By 
the food and water filth or zymotic diseases are 
most generally introduced into the system. 

The walls of the kitchen should be made, 
when possible, of some impervious non-absorbent 
material, as glazed tile or enameled brick. Painted 
brick or plaster forms the best cheap substitute. 
I would consider soapstone finish as good. Never 
have wooden wainscoting, washboards, dark closets, 
dark corners or boxed pipes. I would avoid even 
casings or architraves around the doors. Behind the 
different pieces of finishing mentioned in the last 
two sentences, bugs find a home and carry refuse 
matter with them. Carry the brick or tile directly 
down to the floor. Stop all cracks and wax the 
floors carefully. In the illustration (Fig. 8) I 
have introduced enameled brick to the height of 
seven feet, and the balance of the wall is finished 
with soapstone finish instead of plaster. 

From the range the household is liable to dis- 
comfort by the odors, generated in cooking, per- 
meating the house. The hood over the range has 
an opening into a heated flue. The smoke pipe 
from the range keeps the space beneath the hood 
well heated, and thus creates a current of air that 
will carry off the odors produced by cooking, 

The range is set upon legs, with a tile hearth 
beneath it. In cheaper houses a Portland cement 
hearth is good. The usual water- back, warming 
and baking closets, etc., are provided, but in ad- 
dition, there is a garbage or slop crematory — a 
suggestion for a novel, useful, and sanitary com- 
partment for ranges. In Article No. III. a sectional 
view of this compartment will be given. 

Spaces for cleaning beneath and around the 
ovens should be so arranged that the dullest ser- 
vant (no doubt many housekeepers think they have 
the very one) can comprehend, otherwise every 
little while you will be worried with the range, 
"won't cook at the bottom," or, "won't brown." 
All parings of vegetables, meats and other kitchen 
wastes should be placed immediately into the cre- 
matory, where they will be dried by the heated 
air, and then can be dumped directly into the fire 
by simply pulling a rod. In a few minutes it will 
be consumed— a nuisance, and sometimes a danger- 
ous one, no longer. 
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